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| arp WINTER, in some of our large cities, we saw bread lines and we knew 

of a lot of relief work that was going on in every district, and now we 
are looking toward the winter of 1932, with almost every prospect of it 
being worse even than last winter. So it is up to our membership to hold on 
- to their jobs. Don’t waste any of your wages until this so-called depression 
is over. There will be good times again and with their return the extras 
which we have to give up now will be that much sweeter later on. 


a ae HS 


HAT ARE YOU doing about the Union Label? Remember, whatever 

you buy which bears the Union Label, helps your brother and sister 
trade unionists get their living under union conditions. Also remember, 
they are hit by this depression too. Let’s always keep our obligation in 
mind. We all know in our obligation we promise to help one another. You 
may need their help some day. 


TTT 


EWSPAPERS in a city of about 350,000 inhabitants, poorly organized 

in so far as the workers are concerned, but pretty well organized by 
the employers in their own behalf, the other day, carried a story about 
lowering the taxes and the only suggestion made to accomplish this was to 
reduce the wages of the workers in one of the poorest paid departments in 
the city. The writer must be going to be a candidate for mayor at the next 
election. He must know that the workers do not vote as a unit, so he has 
nothing to fear from his recommendation. This would never be the recom- 
mendation of any politician in cities such as Chicago, New York, Seattle, 
San Francisco and Boston, not if they hoped to be elected, or run for 


office again. 
Ty, Ty 


HE United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners are celebrating 

their Golden Jubilee this year. Their Journal last month contained cuts 
showing many beautiful buildings in many sections of the country owned 
by the organization, including the Home in Florida and the Headquarters 
at Indianapolis. 

Our International Union has been a tenant in the Headquarters building 
ever since it was erected. 

We congratulate the General Officers of the Carpenters, and the mem- 
bership in general, on this their fiftieth anniversary and wish them continued 
success in all of their undertakings in the future. 
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Business and the Five-Day 
Week 


In an article entitled “Business 
Looks at Unemployment” in the Aug- 
ust issue of the Atlantic Monthly, 
Julius H. Barnes, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, presents certain views relative 
to unemployment and remedies for 
it. If these views represent the con- 
clusions of business leaders, the 6,- 
000,000 out-of-works have a dreary 
present and future confronting them. 

Mr. Barnes says that unemploy- 
ment caused by labor-displacing ma- 
chinery and devices happens not “be- 
cause there is less work to be done, 
but because the worker is not in the 
right place.” 

When the industrial engineers in- 
stall machinery for the purpose of en- 
abling the manufacturer of boilers to 
have the same number of boilers pro- 
duced by a less number of workers, 
Mr. Barnes declares the reason the 
dismissed boilermakers are jobless is 
because “‘boilermakers cannot be con- 
verted into automobile makers or tex- 
tile weavers overnight.” This reason- 
ing is fallacious. 


There are around 46,000,000 per- 
sons in the United States who come 
under the census classification of the 
“gainfully employed.” Working un- 
der the standard six-day week with 
modern labor-displacing machinery 
and devices the laboring people have 
increased their output so that around 
40,000,000 workers are today produc- 
ing all the commodities and serviees 
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our entire population of over 100,- 
000,000 are able to buy. 


The employers therefore refuse to 
purchase the labor power of the 6,- 
000,000 surplus workers and toss 
them into the street to live as best 
they can. 


In view of the well-known fact that 
the automobile industry, the textile 
industry and every other industry 
now have tens of thousands more 
workers than the employers in those 
industries will hire, it is fine consola- 
tion for the displaced boilermakers to 
be told that if they would convert 
themselves into automobile makers or 
textile workers there would be jobs 
galore for them. 

Mr. Barnes implies that there is 
plenty of work to be done, and that the 
reason the unemployed workers are 
out of jobs is because they are not 
where the work is. This is erroneous. 

There are 6,000,000 unemployed to- 
day because the manufacturers who 
own and operate our business estab- 
lishments can get 40,000,000 workers 
on the standard six-day week to pro- 
duce all the goods that can be sold at 
usual prices. Therefore they refuse to 
employ the 6,000,000 excess workers 
known as the unemployed. 

In considering remedies for unem- 
ployment, Mr. Barnes relies on the 
larger application of spreading em- 
ployment over the entire year which 
some business men under exception- 
al circumstances have adopted with a 
fair degree of success, a plan which is 
necessarily limited in its application 
even under favorable conditions. He 
ignores the shorter work week. 

With the output of labor continual- 
ly increasing, it is apparent that the 
only adequate remedy for our pres- 
ent unemployment is to reduce the 
length of the working week to the 
point where every one of the 6,000,000 
jobless will be put to work. 

It is likewise apparent that the only 
way to prevent unemployment in the 
future is to reduce the length of the 
working week proportionately to the 


reduction in the labor time necessary 
under new machinery and methods to 
produce the goods we require. 

Reduction of the working week is 
Labor’s remedy for the unemploy- 
ment problem. 

Labor demands work for the job- 
less. 

Labor believes that the five-day 
week would put most of the unem- 
ployed to work. If it does not, then the 
length of the working week should be 
further reduced. 

It is time for business to stop “look- 
ing” at unemployment and use its 
power to settle the problem in the only 
way it can be settled—the five-day 
week. 

Business holds the keys to our in- 
dustrial and commercial establish- 
ments and refuses to permit 6,000,000 
unemployed workers to enter. 

Business should open the doors and 
put the unemployed to work. 

The five-day week will do it. 





Third Winter of Unemployment 


The third winter of unemployment 
is approaching. Those charged with 
surveying the condition agree that 
the situation will be much more seri- 
ous than during the two previous 
winters. 

It is not expected that there will be 
any diminution of the 6,000,000 now 
estimated to be barred from work. 
Indeed, the indications point to an in- 
crease above that number. 

Welfare workers state that during 
the first four months of 1931 relieving 
the unemployed cost about 75 per cent 
of the total for 1930. It is said that 
this increase does not necessarily in- 
dicate an increase in the number of 
out-of-works during that period. It 
means that workers suffering con- 
tinued unemployment or having inter- 
mittent work had spent their savings 
in order to buy a living for their 
families and finally reached the 
poverty status and became the unwill- 
ing recipients of charity relief. 
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On the charity side the situation is 
not cheerful. Relief organizations ad- 
mit that large numbers of persons of 
moderate means who normally sup- 
port community chests and similar 
funds will be unable to contribute as 
liberally this year as formerly. It has 
been quite customary for large em- 
ployers to pledge large sums to char- 
ity organizations and then in reality 
compel their employees to pay a large 
portion of the pledge although the 
compulsion was masked under the 
guise of voluntary contributions. But 
with so many employees on reduced 
earnings resulting from part-time 
work and other forms of wage reduc- 
tions the employers will be unable to 
tap this source of charity contribu- 
tions the coming winter. 


Every sign indicates that the bulk 
of next winter’s necessarily immense 
fund to provide at least 6,000,000 un- 
employed workers and their families 
with the means of life and health 
must come from public funds. 


Reliable statistics show that in 
1929 about 60 per cent of the cost of 
direct family relief in 100 representa- 
tive cities was paid out of public 
funds. In 1930, with the total relief 
cost greatly increased, public funds 
paid 72 per cent. 

During the coming winter the total 
cost of providing the unemployed with 
the requisite amount of food, clothing, 
shelter, and schooling for children of 
school age, will exceed the cost during 
either of the two preceding winters. 
Private charity organizations like the 
community chest are making arrange- 
ments for a federated drive in October 
for $82,000,000 for winter relief work. 
The drive for private charity funds 
has the official backing of the Presi- 
dent’s Emergency Committee for Em- 
ployment. But the major reliance 
must be on public funds. 

Municipal and county public funds 
are under the control of bodies re- 
sponsible to the voters made up large- 
ly of working people. The workers 
through their trade unions and other 


organizations should be able in an 
organized way to see to it that the 
only limit on private charity and the 
appropriation of public funds for re- 
lief of the jobless shall be the provi- 
sion of decent living standard for all 
unemployed workers and their family 
dependents. Anything less will be a 
discredit to American institutions.— 
News Letter. 





Sense on Wages 


The fantastic idea, held by certain 
employers and their economists, that 
the business depression can be cured 
by reducing wages is emphatically 
riddled by the Midland Bank of Great 
Britain in a statement which is under- 
stood to be directly inspired by Mr. 
Reginald McKenna, chairman of the 
bank. 

Wage cutters both in the United 
States and Great Britain insist that 
the cost of manufactured goods must 
be brought down to the depreciated 
level of commodity prices. 

Wages, they say, are a substantial 
element in the cost of manufacture 
and should be drastically deflated to 
assist in adjusting costs to prices. 

Dr. Sprague, Economic Adviser of 
the Bank of England, recently urged 
reducing costs of production in manu- 
facturing countries, chiefly at the ex- 
pense of wages, until the prices of 
finished goods are brought down to 
the distressing level of agricultural 
prices. 

The Midland Bank attacks this 
theory. It maintains that it is 
supreme folly to rely for revival of 
world business upon a downard ad- 
justment of all prices to the level of 
those now obtaining for primary 
materials. 

It insists that wage reductions and 
the general policy of working for 
lower commodity prices will end in 
“ultimate economic collapse.” It holds 
that wages should be maintained and 
that the combined efforts of everyone 
should be used to advance commodity 
prices above the present level. 
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It should not be necessary for any- 
one either in Great Britain or the 
United States to warn against the 
suicidal policy of wage cutting. 

Business and employment depend 
upon the purchasing power of the 
people at home and abroad. The 
larger their purchasing power, the 
larger is their ability to buy the goods 
which other people produce. 

It is axiomatically clear that the 
purchasing power of the masses of the 
people depends on their wages. If 
they are paid low wages, their ability 
to purchase goods is small; and the 
less goods they buy the less employ- 
ment there is for the millions who pro- 
duce the goods. 

These economic facts are plain. Yet 
there are shortsighted employers and 
economists who are carried away with 
the theory that the main thing neces- 
sary to end industrial depression is 
wholesale wage reductions and the 
consequent heavy reduction in the 
purchasing power of the masses. 

Wage reducing has already been 
tried in the United States. 

Before the depression was out of 
swaddling clothes the employers ap- 
plied their theory by throwing mil- 
lions of workers, ultimately 6,000,000, 
into unemployment, and reducing 
their purchasing power to nothing. 
They have kept up the work by plac- 
ing thousands more on part time. In 
addition, there have been many reduc- 
tions in wage rates both for full time 
and part time workers. 

Employers have thus drastically re- 
duced the purchasing power and low- 
ered the standards of living of mil- 
lions of our workers and their fam- 
ilies. But from month to month the 
business depression does not show 
tangible signs of recovery. 

The lesson is clear. The sure way to 
business recovery, the sure way to 
overcome the slump which is paralyz- 
ing the entire world, is to increase 
rather than decrease the living stand- 
ards of the masses. 

Wages must not be cut. 


Workers Lose $10,500,000,000 in 
Wage Cuts, A. F. of L. Says 
“If workers’ incomes continue for 

the full year of 1931 at about the same 

level as the first half, they will lose 
$10,500,000,000 from the 1929 level,” 
declares the Monthly Survey of Busi- 


ness of the American Federation of. 


Labor. 


The survey finds little eneourage- 
ment in the business situation, and 
says that “sustained recovery in busi- 
ness as a whole has not yet started.” 
The menace of continued wage cuts 
still hangs over both business and the 
workers, and figures are given to in- 
dicate a larger number of unemployed 
than last month. “To cut costs, manu- 
facturers are increasing labor-saving 
devices,” which in turn toss more 
workers into the jobless army. 


To relieve the unemployment situa- 
tion the survey stresses the shorter 
work week, insured jobs, creation of 
work, and adequate relief funds. 


Wage reductions are deplored both 
for the decreased standard of living 
imposed on the workers and the lack 
of any real saving for the employers. 
“Loss in morale nullifies much if not 
all of the saving made by the wage 
cut,” the survey says. 

The survey approves the action of 
the United States Steel Corporation 
in cutting dividends and salaries in- 
stead of wages and the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation in cutting dividends 
and letting wages stand. “It is the 
part of wisdom to let those carry the 
burden who are best able to bear it. 
Wage earners have already taken 
heavy losses. Salaried employees 
have suffered less for they are less 
subject to short time and unemploy- 
ment.” 

The survey stresses the influence of 
high wages and salaries on business 
by government figures on sales of re- 
tail stores in relation to individual in- 
comes. “‘A comparison of workers’ in- 
comes and sales of retail stores shows 
that low workers’ incomes mean poor 
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business,” the survey says. “States 
where workers had less than $1,000 a 
year sold an average of only $230 
worth of goods per person per year. 
In states where workers receive over 
$1,500, retail business averaged $500 
per person. 


“If workers’ incomes continue for 
the full year of 1931 at about the same 
level as the first half, they will lose 
$10,500,000,000 from the 1929 level. 
Allowing for changes in living costs 
their real buying power will be $9,000,- 
000,000. Retail stores and landlords 
will lose this business. If wages are 
cut they will lose more.”—News 
Letter. 





Stockholders Benefit from La- 
bor-Displacing Machines 
and Larger Output 


Washington.—Indisputable proofs 
that railroad employees are under- 
paid, an emphatic denial that reduced 
labor cost is a just reason for cutting 
wages, and positive evidence that the 
real wages of the railroad workers 
have not increased in accordance with 
larger output are the significant 
points in a statement to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission by the Rail- 
way Labor Executives’ Association 
protesting-against the injection of the 
discussion of wages into the consider- 
ation of the railroad executives’ peti- 
tion for a 15 per cent horizontal in- 
crease in all freight rates. 


“It is not true that railway wages 
are high,” the statement declares. 
“The vast majority of men in railway 
employment do not earn today, and 
have not earned for years, wages 
equal to those of men engaged in 
similar work, calling for similar skill, 
in private industry. 

“There are several hundred thou- 
sand railway men who have been out 
of work for over a year. There are as 
many more who have been working 
only part time for many years. A sub- 
stantial part of this burden of unem- 


ployment is being carried by the men 
who are employed. 

“Even in the days of prosperity, 
railway workers failed to gain in- 
creases proportionate to general in- 
creases in wages, and no large group 
of industrial workers has suffered 
more than railway men from the dis- 
placement of man power by machines. 
More traffic was handled by the rail- 
ways in 1929 than in 1920, with 370,- 
000 less men. This year an additional 
300,000 are unemployed and a large 
percentage of those remaining are 
working part time. 

“The nation-wide depression of to- 
day has been caused by low wages, 
by the excessive profits of the few and 
the underpayment of the many, 
whose purchasing power would not 
absorb the flood of goods that in- 
dustry produced. We do not believe 
that the way out of the depression is 
to aggravate the cause of depression.” 

The statement points out that sev- 
eral hundred thousand railroad work- 
ers earn less than $1,000 a year, an- 
other several hundred thousand less 
than $1,500, and that the few who 
earn a decent livelihood never obtain 
as large wages as workers of similar 
capacity in other industries. 

The Association emphatically as- 
serts that the railway workers of to- 
day are delivering a larger output 
than ever before and insists that an 
industry whose workers give it a con- 
stantly decreasing labor cost cannot 
with equity demand wage cuts. 

“The fact is that the railway work- 
er today is producing more than twice 
the service of 20 years ago, but his 
wages will not purchase anything like 
twice as much of other services and 
products,” the statement says. “The 
cost of labor to the railroads is less 
for service rendered than ever before 
in history. 

“Between 1923 and 1929 the 
revenues of the railways per employee 
increased over $400, and the compen- 
sation paid increased less than $100, 
leaving a net gain to the owners of 
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$300 per employee. This gave the 
owners approximately $500,000,000 a 
year additional profit made out of the 
employees, or enough to pay 6 per cent 
interest on $8,333,000,000 of addi- 
tional investment. 

“The railroads reported an in- 
creased investment in this same pe- 
riod of only $4,093,000,000. Thus it is 
proved that the roads were getting 
out of increased labor efficiency in 
1929 an increased annual profit of 
over $250,000,000 in excess of a fair 
return on their additional invest- 
ment. Wages could have been in- 
creased, but there is no justification 
for reducing wages when every em- 
ployee is producing a larger profit for 
the employer than ever before.”— 
News Letter. 





Green Predicts 7,000,000 Jobless 


Washington.—The prediction that 
the jobless army will reach 7,000,000 
next winter and insistence that short- 
ening work hours is the major remedy 
for unemployment are the outstand- 
ing features of the monthly statement 
on unemployment by William Green, 
president of the American Federation 
of Labor. ° 

Figures on trade union unemploy- 
ment compiled by the Federation 
show that 18.9 per cent of the union 
members were jobless in July as com- 
pared with 18.2 in June and 17.1 in 
May. In addition, 19 per cent of the 
membership are on part-time work. 
It is estimated that 175,000 trade 
unionists have been dismissed during 
July. Extending the Federation’s 
data to include all workers, Green esti- 
mates that the present unemployed 
army is around 5,200,000. If the ordi- 
nary increase in industrial unemploy- 
ment occurs during the next few 
months the jobless will swell to 7,000,- 
000 by winter. 

President Green insists that a 
shorter work week is the only mea- 
sure that will adequately meet this 
emergency. 


“Shortening work hours is the only 
permanent solution to the unemploy- 
ment problem. Other measures are 
mere palliatives. 

“When we consider that with mod- 
ern machines in our factories work 
which took the average man 52 hours 
in 1929 he can do in 34 hours, and that 
the average work hours have only 
been reduced from 52 to 50 a week, 
we understand why spare time has be- 
come unemployment instead of lei- 
sure. Hundreds of thousands have 
lost their jobs. 

“Shortening work hours this winter 
for all workers in the plant would dis- 
tribute available work so that none 
now at work need be laid off. It would 
also make necessary a permanent re- 
adjustment so that as industry re- 
covers from the depression those now 
unemployed might find work.” 

President Green also urges employ- 
ers to guarantee employment to their 
minimum force during the winter. 
This guarantee, he says, would change 
the mental attitude of such employees 
so that “instead of hoarding every 
possible cent and living in constant 
fear of unemployment, anxiety would 
cease and they would release millions 
to buy goods.” 

As winter emergency measures 
President Green suggests the creation 
of work, public work in parks and on 
public buildings and roads, private 
work in homes, work for welfare or- 
ganizations, and relief funds from 
private and public sources.—News 
Letter. 


Wage Cuts Are Harmful 


There are two vital factors in- 
volved in a solution of the present de- 
pression. One of these calls for full- 
time employment for workers. The 
other, of equal importance, demands 
good wages for full-time work. 

The problem of overproduction, or, 
more properly, underconsumption, 
will continue in an ever-increasing 
volume with employment curtailment 
and wage reductions. The wage earn- 
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er’s dollar returns to the business 
world. It logically follows that the so- 
called overproduction is due to under- 
consumption, both resulting from 
fewer jobs and decreasing wages. 

The United States Government es- 
timates show that there are now 6,- 
000,000 idle men in our country. Say 
that each man was earning a total 
wage amounting to $1,500 per year; 
this would afford a purchasing power 
of $9,000,000,000 per annum, all of 
which would be returned to business 
channels. 

It is said that our machine age has 
displaced millions of workers. This 
is true as a material fact, but should 
not prevail as an economic truth. 
Anything tending to limit or destroy 
the purchasing power of the great 
mass of consumers reacts proportion- 
ately to reduce the output and profit 
of business and industry. To meet 
this situation there should be just as 
many good paying jobs as before with 
more reasonably prevailing working 
hours to meet the demands. This is 
the only sane solution of the move- 
ment to stabilize business conditions. 
It is certainly not economy nor con- 
ducive to prosperity to kill the goose 
that lays the golden egg.—News 
Letter. 





Policemen Condemn Convict- 
Made Shirts 


Washington.—The recommenda- 
tion of the United States Bureau of 
Efficiency that uniform shirts for 
members of the District of Columbia 
police department be purchased from 
the District Reformatory has de- 
veloped general condemnation in 
police circles and among the citizens 
of the District of Columbia. 

The Policemen’s Association adop- 
ted a resolution against foisting con- 
vict-made shirts on members of the 
force and in addition declared that the 
Bureau’s recommendation would in- 
terfere with the employment: of free 
labor and thus prolong the business 


depression. The Bureau submitted 
the recommendation after determin- 
ing that prisoners at the reformatory 
could make the shirts from 2 to 3 
cents cheaper than similar ones sold 
by shirt manufacturers. It is under- 
stood the District Commissioners op- 
pose the proposition. 





Rockefeller Receives Appeals to 
Stop Colorado Fuel and lron 
Wage Reductions 


New York.—Matthew Woll, third 
vice-president of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, appealed to John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., to stop the 20 per 
cent reduction in wages decreed by 
the officials of the Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Company, of which Mr. Rocke- 
feller is a controlling stockholder. The 
decree cuts wages from $6.52 to $5.25 
a day. 

“It is almost unbelievable and cer- 
tainly most regrettable that Mr. 
Rockefeller’s influence has not been 
brought to bear to stop the wage re- 
duction policy put into effect by this 
company,” Woll said. “I appeal to him 
to let his influence be felt now and 
that he intervene without delay to 
halt the application of this dis- 
astrous wage-cutting program.” 





Washington.—Miss Josephine 
Roche, president and majority stock- 
holder of the Rocky Mountain Fuel 
Company, pleaded with John D. Rock- 
efeller, Jr., by wire to stop the 20 per 
cent wage cut decreed by the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company. Miss Roche’s 
company employs members of the 
United Mine Workers of America and 
pays the union scale. Miss Roche, who 
was in Washington on a business trip, 
told Rockefeller that “one word from 
you can prevent the inhuman and eco- 
nomic waste which will result from 
the action taken by your company.” 
Rockefeller did not give the “one 
word.” He evidently believes that 
making profits is the primary func- 
tion of his company, and that if in 
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his judgment high wages endanger 
profits then wages should be cut. 

Although it operates under a union 
contract and pays the highest wages 
in the state, Miss Roche said, the 
Rocky Mountain Fuel Company had 
reduced its operating costs, increased 
its production per man and had re- 
tained its tonnage output while state 
coal production fell 25 per cent during 
the last year.—News Letter. 








To Provide More Jobs for 
Unemployed Workers 


Toronto, Can.—A precedent of 
great significance for relief of the 
local unemployed workers is seen in 
the action of Mayor Stewart and his 
associates in granting a contract for 
municipal supplies to the highest of 
two bidders in order to provide work 
for Toronto’s jobless. 

Mayor Stewart asked for bids for a 
certain number of boilers. The John 
Inglis Company of Toronto bid $93,- 
000, and a Galt concern bid $85,650. 
The city authorities awarded the con- 
tract to the Toronto firm. 

“Charity begins at home,” said 
Mayor Stewart in explaining the ac- 
tion of awarding the contract to the 
highest instead of tht lowest bidder. 
“It was much better to have spent an 
additional $7,800 to have the work 
done in Toronto than to spend a large 
sum in keeping unemployed workers. 
The main consideration in awarding 
the contract to a Toronto concern was 
the fact that $30,000 in wages would 
be paid to Toronto workmen.”—News 
Letter. 








Equitable Wealth Distribution 
Asked 


Criticism of our business order for 
favoring investors at the expense of 
the workers, and demands for a more 
equitable distribution of wealth and 
economic security for the masses are 
the outstanding features of Labor 
Sunday Message for 1931 issued by 


the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America. 


“Unfortunately, business is so or- 
ganized as to give greater security 
to investors than to wage earners, 
the greater emphasis still being upon 
security of property,” the Council de- 
clares. “Reserves are commonly set 
aside in good years for the payment 
of dividends while in most cases no 
similar reserves have been made to 
stabilize the workers’ income. 

“In 1930, when unemployment was 
severe, the total dividends paid by in- 
dustrial, traction and railroad cor- 
porations, according to the Standard 
Statistics Company, amounted to 
$318,600,000 more than those paid in 
the prosperous year of 1929, while at 
the same time the index of factory 
pay rolls of the Federal Reserve Board 
showed that total wage payments de- 
creased about 20 per cent from the 
total paid in 1929. 


“That there are grave imperfec- 
tions in an economic order which 
make possible the stark contrast of 
vast fortunes and breadlines is obvi- 
ous. Society must turn its attention 
increasingly to the unsoundness of 
the present distribution of the na- 
tional income, and to the control of 
the money-making spirit which lies 
behind it. 

“It is essential that we should have 
a new concept of the position and 
needs of all the workers and producers 
in the modern world. Society now 
treats millions of them, in times of 
depression, as if they were depend- 
ents, hangers-on, social liabilities. As 
a matter of fact, they are the very 
foundation of our economic structure. 
Justice, not charity, is the basic de- 
mand of the situation. 

“That the worker is in theory en- 
titled to a living wage is readily 
granted. But a living wage is general- 
ly conceived of as a sum that will pur- 
chase the necessities of life during the 
time that the producer is at work. We 
must extend the concept to cover all 
of a worker’s life, including the two 
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periods at the beginning and at the 
end—childhood and old age—when 
one cannot earn. 

“This suggests an ample wage dur- 
ing employment, stabilization of em- 
ployment, and adequate protection 
against interruptions in the opportun- 
ity to earn by methods which will 
preserve the initiative and inde- 
pendence of the worker, but at the 
same time safeguard the family in- 
come by such provisions as workmen’s 
compensation, health insurance, un- 
employment insurance, maternity 
benefits, and old-age pensions.” 

The message closes with a sum- 
mons to the churches “to assume 
their rightful place of ethical leader- 
ship, to demand fundamental changes 
in present economic conditions, to 
protest against the selfish desire for 
wealth as the principal motive of in- 
dustry, and to insist upon the creation 
of an industrial society which shall 
have as its purpose economic security 
and freedom for the masses of man- 
kind.”—News Letter. 





Company Union Men Get 
$500,000 Wage Cut 


New York.—The Brooklyn-Man- 
hattan Transit Corporation has im- 
posed a wage cut on about 10,000 of 
its company union employees. It is es- 
timated the reduction will add $500,- 
000 to the profits of the company. 

For the 11 months ending May 31, 
the B. M. T. company reported a net 
income of $6,939,121, an increase of 
nearly $200,000 more than in the same 
period for the previous year. 

The company officials impose the 
wage cut by maintaining the present 
wage rate per hour and reducing the 
number of hours which the employees 
will be permitted to work per day or 
per week. The company also cuts in 
half the $5 bonus per month allowed 
train crews for each month of opera- 
tion without accidents. 

Subway and elevated motormen do 
not belong to the company union, but 


are largely members of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers. They 
are not affected by the wage cut. 
During recent months the company 
has greatly extended its one-man car 
system and established the system of 
operating six-car trains with only two 
trainmen.—News Letter. 





5,000 Salesgirls Have Long 
Work Week 

Washington.—A surprisingly large 
number of owners and operators of 5- 
and-10-cent and other limited price 
stores impose a working week of 48 
hours and over on their salesgirls, ac- 
cording to a statement by the United 
States Women’s Bureau. The data 
covers the years 1920 to 1928 and in- 
clude over 5,000 women employed in 
18 states. A strikingly large pro- 
portion of the women work from 48 
to 54 hours. 

Employers who impose long hours 
on Saturday are largely to blame for 
the long week. From Monday to Fri- 
day none of the women had daily 
schedules in excess of 9 hours and 
some worked less than 8 hours. But 
on Saturday, the Bureau says, “not 
far from three-fifths of the girls were 
required to work more than 9 hours, 
about three-tenths had a schedule for 
this day of over 10 hours, and over a 
sixth were expected to put in a Satur- 
day in excess of 11 hours.”—News 
Letter. 





W orkmen’s Compensation 


Workmen’s compensation laws 
should be amended to provide more 
adequately for those incapacitated by 
industrial accidents or occupational 
diseases. To assure that the insur- 
ance fund derived from commerce and 
industry will be paid in full to injured 
workers, State insurance must sup- 
plant, and prohibit the existence of, 
employers’ liability insurance oper- 
ated for profit—Excerpt from A. F. 
of L. Reconstruction Program. 














LL 





(By J. M. GILLESPIE) 


Lazor DAY, Monday, September 7, 1931. There are plenty of places 
throughout the United States and Canada, where there will not be any 
celebration whatsoever, and many other places where hardly a thought will 
be given to the significance of the day, except that it is just another holiday, 
or a day for enjoyment in the country, at the beach or lakeside—a day for 
enjoyment only. 

This year above any year in the past, with the great number of unem- 
ployed, a depression prevailing throughout the entire world and looking 
straight into a hard winter ahead, our workers just sleep on with the sole 
idea that everything will come out all right in the end, because it always 
has in the past. They seem to think that they wiil continue to enjoy their 
present wages and working conditions, and when times become good again 
the officers of their local unions will get them more, and still more, without 
the workers themselves making any effort. 

My friends, this is only a dream on the part of the workers, because 
all unions, national and international, are just as strong as the members 
make them—no stronger. You need not think for one minute that the 
employers of the country do not see what is going on and they will take 
advantage of it just so soon as‘an occasion presents itself. 

If you will take notice when reading the Sunday newspapers in your 
district, you will see that all big department stores advertise their big 
sales for the following morning, or for the week. Why? Because they want 
every one to know where the store is and what they have for sale. The same 
applies to Labor. We may not be a store but we have our Labor to sell the 
employers and our wages to keep up. In the days gone by Labor did adver- 
tise through its Labor Day celebrations, parades, picnics, making it a day 
of all around thanksgiving and advertising. This year with the bankers 
seeking reductions and our national administration somewhat split on the 
question of wage reductions, makes it a pretty good reason why unions 
throughout the country should have been out advertising their strength, 
their ambitions and their hopes, so that the powers on the other side might 
stop, look and think before they start any reductions in the workers’ hours 
or pay checks. 

Let us hope when Labor Day rolls around again it will be celebrated as 
never before and the younger element in the trade unions of today will pick 
up the banner and carry on as did the men and women in the days that are 
past who made Labor Day what it is and who are responsible for the work- 
ing conditions, wages and hours which the workers are enjoying today, or 
did enjoy up to the time of the depression. 


Ty '¥ 


H ow wit the workers vote in 1982? Will they think to look back to 1930 
and 1931, or will they again allow themselves to be taken in by brass bands, 
red lights and flowery talks from the same old-line politicians, who weep 
and cry for the good old common people just before the election? 

Of course, if business has not picked up by that time and many are 
still out of work and hungry, they will vote to lick every man and woman 
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holding office, whether good, bad or indifferent. On the other hand, if 
business picks up and they are working, then they will be told that the party 
in power led them safely through the depression, with honor to the United 
States, and the people as a whole. Such statements will bring either cheers 
or groans from the listeners. They should be groans and more groans. 

We wonder if workers will still continue to fall for the pretty speeches 
of those on platforms pleading for the “great” parties or will they vote in 
support of the progressives in both parties who are fighting to have certain 
laws passed, men like Senator Walsh of Montana, Walsh of Massachusetts, 
Borah of Idaho, LaFollette of Wisconsin, Norris of Nebraska, Wagner of 
New York, and others who are fighting for the people and not for any trust. 

No matter what political party or name they are sailing under, you 
only get a chance to vote for President every four years. We have to accept 
whoever either party gives us, but if the party in power is turned out of 
office at the end of the term, we will get better legislation than we have been 
getting. 

During my time, Roosevelt and Wilson were two of our best Presidents, 
and I feel sure there are other men, if given a chance, who could fill their 
shoes, but that is where the power behind the party gets in its work and 
will not allow good men to get out in front if they can help it, because it 
knows that its leaders would prove worthless should men of the character 
mentioned above be elected. Although it is too bad, nevertheless, it is true, 
there are union men who put their party politics ahead of their union 
affiliations. 

Well, some day, the workers in their conventions will instruct their dele- 
gates to the big convention to form their own party and when they do, 
just one more out-of-work program, such as we have experienced during the 
past two years, will see that party sweep into power from one end of the 
country to the other. Let us hope that the change will come. Cold and 
hunger have brought about many changes in the past and will do so again, 
because, after all is said and done, workers are human and can stand just 
so much and no more. 


TOF OF 


Gnovr INSURANCE is now being written by all Insurance Companies and 
when properly taken out and paid for each year, it is a piece of good busi- 
ness for those so insured, even should it be taken out for the employees by 
the employer, because it is something those dependent on us may look for- 
ward to in case we should die and they are unable to care for themselves. 

But, what becomes of this insurance when the firm you are working 
for fails or goes out of business? Well, it is the end of the insurance for 
most persons coming under that contract. 

We understand there is a plan now in practice by which the person in- 
sured, at a much higher rate, may carry the policy. 

Well then, what is the best plan in group insurance? Is it the best plan 
to have your unions take out the policy instead of having the boss you 
work for do so, pay for it yourselves, so no matter what happens to the 
firm you are working for, your insurance will be taken care of by your 
union? Several International Unions and many locals are taking care of 
the insurance of the members. 

Employers sometimes use group insurance as a means to stop an in- 
crease in wages and many times in order to stop their employees from 
organizing into a union. A street car company in one of our large cities 
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that had insurance of this kind on its employees now claims, on account 
of poor business, they cannot carry it any longer. 

Any time in the future when looking for group insurance, or life 
insurance of any kind, just look up the Union Labor Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Washington, D. C., and give this company which is owned and con- 
trolled by several national, international and local unions and central 
bodies a chance to serve you with a policy. This company was created by 
the American Federation of Labor in convention after the committee had 
worked on it for over five years. There is nothing like helping our own and 
there is nothing which helps more than insurance when death visits our 
home. 


TTT 


W: MAY LOOK for a lot of activity during the next session of Congress 
which will open in December, 1931, with wires of all kinds being pulled to 
get over-the-road trucking into the hands of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Then in a short while it will be under railroad control, or the rates 
for this hauling will be made so as not to interfere with the railroads as it 
is doing at the present time. Consequently some of the “Cheap John” con- 
cerns now in this business, working long hours and paying the lowest possible 
wages, will be on the outside looking in. 

Our International has for years opposed that bill, while but very 
few of the big trucking companies of the country paid any attention to it. 
We took this matter up with the trucking concerns in all of the principal 
cities—and it was more to their interest than it.was to ours—for when the 
railroads do the hauling we are always sure of the work for our men, at 
both ends of the road, if it is to be trucked at all. We are always willing to 
help business along for the benefit of both the employer and our members. 


Ty? TF 


Tus TIME, one year ago, our local unions were electing delegates to our 
International Convention which was to be held in Cincinnati in September. 
The next four years will pass as rapidly as has the past year and we will all 
be getting ready for the Portland convention. 

Some of our local unions with small treasuries may feel that the expense 
of sending a delegate would be too great. Now to have a local take that 
stand would not only be too bad but it would be a mistake, as every local 
union should be represented at the convention. Because, after all, all local 
unions and the membership must live, during the following five years, 
under the laws made at the convention. Consequently, the time to think 
and act on this subject is right now and not wait until the convention year 
rolls around. Locals should begin to set aside a certain amount each month 
in a convention fund to be used in sending a delegate, or delegates, to 
the convention. If the membership will just make up their minds to do 
this they will be surprised to learn how easy it is. 


"re 


O N SUNDAY, JULY 26TH, about five o’clock in the morning, Brother Ely H. 
Orr, secretary-treasurer of the Newspaper Drivers’ Union, Local No. 706, 
Chicago, while returning to his home after putting in the night working and 
collecting dues at the garage of one of the large Chicago daily newspapers, 
was killed by unknown persons who shot at him from a passing automobile. 
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Brother Orr had been in office only a short time but made good from 
the start and was well thought of by the membership. He had been a member 
of the union for over twenty-five years. 

To his family we extend our heartfelt sympathy. The International 
Union sent flowers and was represented at the funeral by General Secretary- 
Treasurer Thomas L. Hughes; Vice-President Patrick Berrell, and General 
Organizer George Kidd. 


TOF OF 


W: DESIRE to congratulate the Hotel and Restaurant Employees and 
Beverage Dispensers International Alliance on the wonderful fight made 
in Cleveland in the lockout resulting from the endeavor of the hotels to es- 
tablish the yellow dog contract. Not many unions can show a record of one 
year and eight days on strike, with never a let-up for one minute of the time. 

The hotels of Cleveland have paid the price and no matter what kind 
of a settlement was made they will not again be in a hurry to tackle that 
union. It was noticed while the lockout was on, many of the large organiza- 
tions whose conventions were to take place in Cleveland changed them to 
other cities, which was not only a loss to the hotels, but to the city as a°whole. 


OFF 


I N ALL LINES of business, no matter what it may be, there you will always 
find men who are making a living out of it, fighting as hard as they can to 
keep it going. No one should find any fault with them for doing this, but 
we find the same condition in other lines of business, some of which are 
operated in opposition to the laws of our country. Take for instance, racket- 
eering in all its phases—bootlegging, rum-running and smuggling. Many 
persons who were honest and hard-working in their regular jobs before 
the days of Prohibition are now, from newspaper reports we get from day 
to day, engaged in this line of work and will not give it up until forced to 
do so by the government. 

In spite of the crime committed today—unheard of ten years ago— 
such as youngsters drinking, the tremendous amount of unemployment re- 
sulting from the establishment of Prohibition, still we find leaders of the 
Anti-Saloon League, and other dry organizations, saying they will not 
entertain the name of any man who is the least bit wet. In other words, 
they will not support any one they can’t handle on the wet and dry question. 

It seems this question has fallen into the hands of those who think so 
long as it means a job for them, there must not be any change in the law and 
just so long as men can make money in the bootlegging business, they will 
not be for a change in the law either. 

Both classes have votes and all too many of our politicians throughout 
the land are looking first for votes and their own election, having no regard 
whatever for the right or justice of any plank placed by the convention 
in the platform of either of the large parties, although after ten years’ trial 
the Volstead Act and Prohibition has proved a failure. 

All that Prohibition has accomplished, as far as we can see, is it has 
taken the quality out of liquor, increased its price, reduced the revenue of 
the government, added thousands of dollars to the expenses of the govern- 
ment, in an endeavor to enforce Prohibition, has taught our young men to 
carry to the social affairs they attend, in their hip pockets, half pints of 
“third rail” whiskey, much of which is made and sold, in many homes, under 
the very noses of growing children. 
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Let’s hope that some one like Al Smith or Roosevelt of New York, 
Richie of Maryland, or Senator Morrow of New Jersey, will, at least, have 
the courage to stand up and tell the people of our country the truth on the 
wet and dry question and let the voters then tell the story by their votes 
on election day. 

We have many men holding membership in our local unions who never 
in their whole lives have taken a drink of liquor, and never will. There are 
some who may take a drink, but they are sick of the Prohibition farce as 
it exists today, because they know all that is necessary is to have the 
price and any one can get anything in the liquor line they want—good, bad 
or worse—in any section of this so-called Prohibition country. 


TOT OF 


W orxers OF TODAY when they begin to get along towards the age of 
forty-five years, must watch their step. Corporations seem to believe when 
they have reached that age they are ready for the junk pile. Especially is 
this true in corporations where some form of pension has been established, 
with which pension the government has nothing to do, so when the worker 
begins to reach the age where he is eligible for the pension, he is let out 
and a younger, stronger and cheaper man is put in his place. 

Recently it has come to our attention where a large rubber company, 
through a system installed by an efficiency expert, had quietly and quickly 
been laying men off the job, one after the other, old employees, granting 
them two or three months’ pay, in some instances, putting a cheaper man 
in the place, or else closing the agency entirely, making the customers in 
that city trade through their offices in other cities. 

Now we can’t stop this and we bring it to your attention only to try 
to show you how we must protect ourselves through our union. I dare 
say, the men spoken of above, when they received their notice they were 
through insofar as that company was concerned, would gladly have joined 
two or three unions, but, my brothers, it was too late for them, their 
golden opportunity had passed. 

Unprotected pensions are a joke and always will be. The men mentioned 
above who were dropped from the pay roll all held major positions and no 
doubt would be entitled to pensions in a short time, but for them now, 
the pension is only a frozen asset. 


"vy 


T 
N OW THAT the board of directors of the Big Steel Company have cut—not 
a melon—but their dividends from a basis of $7.00 a share, per year, to 
$4.00 a share, per year, and the lazy dollar and the idle rich are going to 
lose their cream, just listen and you will hear a squawk from the upper ten, 
that the wage earners should be made to take their share of the loss. This 
might be fair, right and just, had they ever received their rightful share 
when money was coming in so fast to the steel companies that some of them 
had to pay out large bonuses in order to keep the dividends from becoming 
too high and the workers from looking towards a higher wage scale, or one 
which would be not only a living wage, but a saving one, enabling them to 
put = a little to take care of them during their old age or when unable 
to work. 

We have no fault to find with stockholders in any company, but wish 
to let them, and you, know that the Steel Company has millions of dollars in 
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their treasury, which could be used to take care of their business and the 
stockholders while the men who do the hard work in the mills, are, and will, 
in many cases, be lucky if they do not have to be taken care of by the Salva- 
tion Army, Community Chest, or some other charity organization, before 
next winter is over. Half-time work, or less, is bad enough without a wage 
reduction on top of it. 


TTF 


R OBERT HARLAN, little coal miner, has been made mayor of Seattle, Wash- 
ington. The delegates who attended our International Convention in Seattle 
in 1925, will remember him, as he addressed the convention and spent a 
great deal of time with our delegates. He has for many years been very 
friendly with the teamsters in and around Seattle, as well as with the Inter- 
national officers at Indianapolis, where he was located for several years 
working in the interest of the miners. We wish him success in his new 
office and hope he may be re-elected mayor, for a full term, next June. 


TOF 


E ver SO OFTEN we have cases come to us where charges have been filed 
against a brother member over some slight grievance which could be 
straightened out if members would only be a little more just and fair towards 
each other. Then again, the case is sometimes decided against the defendant 
because the member preferring the charges has the largest number of 
friends on the trial board. Such action is nothing more or less than perse- 
cution and the principle and spirit of brotherly love seems entirely forgotten. 

Members should not allow anything to stand in the way of justice and 
fairplay as that is what our union stands for and not for injustice, jealousy 
or selfishness. The General Executive Board can only act on the facts as 
presented to them when a case is appealed. 

Anyway the work of our craft is hard enough without having any of 
the members making it disagreeable or unpleasant for one another. A union 
man who cannot tell the truth about his fellowmen should be outside the 
union and he should join one of those unscrupulous detective associations 
whose employees make their living through telling lies. 


TTF 


R gapinc REPORTS as to the number of persons killed by automobiles and 
in automobile accidents in all sections of the country, which number has 
been altogether too large, there does not seem to be any let-up. We 
notice but few of such accidents are charged to chauffeurs earning their liv- 
ing driving motor-driven trucks, taxicabs, or other cars. This, of course, 
is in favor of the men who work at our craft and proves they not only know 
— machine but that they observe all traffic laws and rules and are careful 
ivers. 

Most of these unfortunate accidents occur on Sundays and holidays 
when about every one who owns a car, new, used or a junker, are on the 
highways, some of them in a terrible hurry although they have no place 
to go, yet they expect all other drivers to clear the road and get out of their 
way. I know you have all seen just such drivers. 

In all states where they require chauffeurs to have a license, they 
should be made to take not only an examination for driving, but also a sanity 
test should be added and until such time as more care is exercised in 
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reference as to who is allowed to buy an automobile and drive it on the 
streets of our cities, just that much longer will every one be in danger of 


being injured or losing their lives. 


We can all be more careful than we are and when starting out to work 
in the morning make ourselves a pledge that we will not become angry 
or peeved while we are at the wheel performing our daily work, no matter 


what happens. 


TT tT 


President Hoover Reaffirms 
Opposition to Wage Cuts 


Washington.—President Hoover 
has emphatically reiterated his posi- 
tion that employers sheuld not resort 
to wage cuts. The White House state- 
ment follows: 

“No member of the administration 
has expressed the view or holds the 
view that the policy of the adminis- 
tration in advocating the maintenance 
of wages should be changed.” 

Secretary of Labor Doak also de- 
clared that the policy of the adminis- 
tration in opposing wage cuts re- 
mained “absolutely unchanged.” 

The White House declaration was 
called forth by an unwarranted inter- 
pretation placed by newspaper corre- 
spondents and wage cutters on a 
chance remark made by Secretary of 
Commerce Lamont ina letter to Rep- 
resentative Condon of Rhode Island, 
replying to Condon’s charge that 
Rhode Island textile mill owners were 
slashing wages in violation of the 
White House agreement of 1929 not 
to cut wages during the depression 
and requesting President Hoover to 
intervene. 

In discussing the situation in his 
letter to Condon, Secretary Lamont 
said that because of the unexpected 
long duration of the depression many 
corporations had already cut divi- 
dends and salaries and “are faced with 
the prospect of closing down alto- 
gether and thus creating more un- 
employment, or, alternately, seeking 
temporary wage reductions.” 

Secretary Lamont declared that 
where such cases occurred he did not 
believe it was the duty of the govern- 


ment to interfere and did not think 
such interference could be effective. 
Newspaper correspondents inter- 
preted Lamont’s statement to mean 
that the administration had given up 
its opposition to wage slashing. Presi- 
dent Hoover’s terse denial promptly 
and definitely stopped the propaganda 
of the wage cutters.—News Letter. 





Women as Wage-Earners 


Women should receive the same pay 
as men for equal work performed. 
Women workers must not be per- 
mitted to perform tasks dispropor- 
tionate to their physical strength or 
which tend to impair their potential 
motherhood and prevent the continu- 
ation of a nation of strong, healthy, 
sturdy and intelligent men and 
women.—Excerpt from A. F. of L. 
Reconstruction Program. 





Doak Favors Six-Hour Day and 
Five-Day Week 


Secretary of Labor Doak has come 
out flatly in favor of the six-hour day 
and five-day week. 

“Before I became Secretary of 
Labor I advocated a six-hour day and 
a five-day week for industry and I 
am still of that opinion, Secretary 
Doak said. 

“Since we adopted a five-and-a- 
half-day week in the government de- 
partments we have been doing just as 
well in the Department of Labor. The 
work is done just as efficiently and it 
hasn’t cost the government one cent 
additional. I think we would operate 
just as efficiently with a five-day 
week.”—News Letter. 











E VERY OFTEN have letters come in here requesting that we send 

a member one of our International Constitutions and By-laws. To 
such members we say, there is only one way for them to get the Constitution 
and that is through their local secretary-treasurer. The secretary of the 
local can order them from the General Secretary-Treasurer at Headquarters 
in Indianapolis. 

Each member should have a copy of the Constitution so that he may 
know the laws and rules of our organization and his rights under same more 
thoroughly. In local unions where the members take the time to read 
and memorize the laws, as contained in the Constitution, the local and the 
International do not usually have as much trouble as where the members 
never see a copy of our laws, because where the members know the law 
they know what to do when a strike vote is to be taken, or election is to be 
held, etc. The Constitution sells for five cents a copy, so ask your secretary- 
treasurer to get you one. 
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HEN THE TRUSTEES audit the books of your secretary-treasurer 
and make a report to the local, they should also make a report to the 
local on the secretary-treasurer’s bond; how much it is; when it runs 
out and if there has been any change in it take the matter up in the meeting 
and find out why the change has been made, why the bond has not been 


renewed, etc. An honest secretary-treasurer will be glad to have matters of 
this kind checked up. If he is not on the square then the membership will 
be glad to have it done before it is too late and can then elect a brother who 
will carry out the law as it should be. 

We never have any trouble in collecting from the Bonding Company 
where the trustees of the local do their work in the right way and it is the 
duty of the trustees to watch the money of the local union even closer than 


they would their own money. 
vy Fe 

HEN WAGE SCALES come up in the local or the employers are 

seeking some change in the wages or working conditions, there is 
usually a large attendance at the meeting. Sometimes members with a 
loud voice make a lot of noise over what is going on and if they happen to 
get the attention of the crowd they become louder and louder. This does 
not prove that the member making all this noise is exceptionally intelligent 
or has more brains than the others. On the contrary, when some level- 
headed members who are interested in the welfare of their families and 
their homes, ask him some questions, they soon find out that he did not 
know what he was talking about and so he usually winds up with the state- 
ment that some one told him so-and-so, which, in our opinion, is just 
an easy way out for him when he learns that he cannot get away with 
his line of talk. 
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Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 





Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 





THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 
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All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Lecal Union to 
THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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